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Olhis is one of a series of policy alternative {Papers 
coomissionecl by the California Legislature's Joint Commit- 
tee on the Raster Plan for Higher Education. 

Bie primary purpose of these papers is to give legis- 
lators an overview of a given policy area* Most of the 
p^rs are directed toward synthesis and analysis of exist- 
ing information acad perspectives rather than the gathering 
of new data. The authors were asked to raise and explore 
prominent issues and to suggest alternatives available to 
the Legislature in dealing with those issues. - - 

The Joint Ccxmiittee has not restricted its consultants 
to discussions and recomnendations in those areas whldh 
fall exclusively within the scope of legislative responsi- 
bility. Uie" authors were encouraged to direct comments to 
individual institutions, segmental offices, state "agencies • 
or v^erever seemed appropriate. It is hoped that^ l^ese 
papers will stimulate public, segmental and institutiohal 
discussion of the critical issues in postsecondary educa- 
tion. 
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FOREWORD 

Hiis report is one of two policy alternative papers* 
prep^rad at the request o£ the California Legislature's 
Joint Committee on the Master Plam for Higher Education. 
The papers are intended to be complimentary. They were 
written against a background of detailed studies of grad- 
uate and profes sional education a nd s tate^ jregional and 
institutionail long-range planning conducted by the author 
from 1966 to 1972. In connection with those studies, in- 
fo3cmation from a number of sources was obtadned. During 
1966 and 1967, visits were made to one hundred and fifty- 
six developed and developing universities to discover at 
firsthaxid plans for graduate and professional education 
to 1980 lit addition, the same institutions were ausked 
to fill out rather detailed questionnaires focused on the 
same subject. That effort resulted in a report by Lewis 
B. Mayhcw and Robert A. Chapmam entitled ' Expansion o f 
Graduate agji Professional Education, 1966-1980 (Stanford: 
Academy for Educational Develojwient, 1967). An extension 
of that arucly was undertaken at the request of the Carnegie 
Conmiission on Higher Education. It was conducted through 
questionnairing all advanced degree-granting institu- 
tions in the country and resulted in the publication 

*l!he other paper is entitled "Graduate Education in Cali- 
fornia" 



of a report by Lewis B* Mayhew entitled Graduate and Pro- 
fessional Education 1980 (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1970) • 
As outgrowths of those efforts, two additional studies were 
undertaken at the request of the Southern Regional Educa- 
tion Board, vfeich resulted in the publication of two re- 
search monographs: One, Lewis B. Mayhew, (aianaina Pracr 
ttces^ii Education" for^the-Prof ess ions— — (Atlanta :-— Sou t^ - — 
em Regional Education Board, 1971) ; and the other, Lewis 

Mayhew/ RefOCTriS"Gi^ua±e Education ( At Tan t a : " South- 
em Regional Education Board, 1972). A further study was 
made through questionnaires, interviews and analysis of all 
statewide planning reports to determine what plans for 
graduate and professional education were anticipated in 
each of the fifty states. Because of the preeminence of 
California in the eacpauision of graduate and professional 
educv»±ion, a substantial proportion of the just-cited re- 
ports derive directly from recent California experience. 
In addition to these works of the author, relevant material 
was also obtained from three doctoral students working under 
the direction of the principal author. Fred Nelson con- 
ducted a detailed study of the relationship between public 
and private higher education in California, giving specific 
attention to emerging plans. Keith Binford compared how 
educational decisions were made in California with a sample 
of the rest of the states in the nation. Jerome Walker 
conducted an intensive study of the operation of California' 
Master Plan, in an effort to amticipate likely changes. 
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a?hese studies quite naturally contributed to a de- 
finite point of view on the part of the author - a point of 
view which is reflected in the two policy alternative 
papers. Overly simplified, the previous studies revealed 
that there had been an over-expansion of graduate educa*- 
tion, amd that if institutional plans were realized, the 
nation's universities would produce a serious oversupply 
of graduate-trained individuals. Plans for this excessive 
expansion also called for radical increases in the amount 
of research that university^f acuities would undertake, and 
a concomitant reduction in teaching responsibilities. Al- 
most half of the 150 institutions examined revealed plans 
to reduce faculty teaching loads to* one course a term or 
semester - with the expectation that funds for €he inevit- 
able increase in faculty size would be provided by state 
government. 

Such plans appeared to be quite unrealistic for 
several reasons. Many of the institutions planning radi- 
cal expansion of - graduate education and research possessed 
neither experience nor potential for the anticipated new 
mission. iMany states in which substantial increases in 
graduate education and research were anticipated had histor- 
ically demonstrated an inability to support even modest 
higher educational efforts. Hence it appeared improbable 
that a state such as North Carolina could realistically 
support major graduate education and research expansion in 
all of its public institutions. Most plans for expansion 
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seemed to assume an exponential increase in financial sup- 
port for both graduate education and research into the. 
foreseeable future* But local, state, and federal govern- 
ments were constrained to use limited resources for serious 
social problems other than education. A comparison of 
anticipated output of advanced degree recipients with anti- 
cipated employment possibilities also suggested that the 
need for college faculty members and other highly trained 
people had been considerably overemphasized, if university 
plans of the late 1960s were actually realized, the nation 
would be producing about 70,000 doctoral degree holders a 
year by 1980; but, by 1980 not more than 20,000 new degree 
holders would be needed in the traditional roles which 
they had previously occupied. Thus, the author is con- 
vinced that some retrenchment in graduate education and 
existing forms of research seems appropriate. Further, 
the author is convinced that significant changes in the 
nature of graduate education and research are essential, 
particularly if such critical problems as urban decay, en- 
vironmental blight emd poverty are to be solved. 

Policy alternative papers dealing with such complex 
matters as graduate .education and research are particularly 
difficult to prepare. Most of the issues involved in both 
subjects ccuinot be resolved through presenting hard evi- 
dence which proves conclusively that one alternative is 
prefered^le to another. Ihere aore strongly held opinions 
and closely reasoned arguments, and. some statistical evi- 
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dence as to trends. However, in the final analysis, ques- 
tions such as should or should not university research be 
encouraged, rest on value presuppositions. It happens that 
in the United States, especially since World War II, much 
research effort has been concentrated in universities. 
However, other alternatives were available to the United 
States to meet its research requirements. For example, 
the creation of independent research institutes arid other 
options have been taken by such industrialized nations as 
Japan, France, and Germany. All of this means that these 
alternative papers must present arguments based on opinions, 
trends, historical antecedents and analogies, auid that 
other interpretations and conclusions thanv those suggested 
are clearly possible. 

The uncertainty of precise resolution of the issues 
considered in the two alternative papers dictated the method 
ology employed in the study. Clearly no formal hypotheses 
could be posited and established, nor could there be any 
experimental testing of conclusions. Rather the task was 
to explore generally the domain of opinion and practice 
with respect to university-based research and graduate edu- 
cation and to formulate ideas regarding possible directions. 
As a first step recently published literature was examined, 
including Strickland/ Sponsored Research in American Uni- 
versities and Colleges (Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1967)? Paul L. Dressel and Donald R. Come, 
Impact of Federal Support of Science (Washington: National 



Science Fo\xndation# Contracts No. NSF-C-506# 1969); Harold 
Orlans, Science Policy and the University (Washington: 
The Brookings Institution, 1968); and Alvin Weinberg, 
Reflections on Big Science (Cambridge: The M«I«T. Press, 
1967) • Especially helpful in this review was a full re-- 
view of all of the reports and sponsored research studies 
published by the Carnegie Coniroission on Higher Education. 
Most of those had some relevance for the subject but a few 
bore directly oh the issues to be considered. These were: 
Dael Wolfe, The Home of Science i Eari Cheit, The New 
Depression in Higher Education ; Harold Orlans, The Non- 
profit Research Institute ; and Hatrold L. Hodgkinson, Insti- 
tutions in Transition , and the Ooromissioh Report The More 
Effective Uses of Resources ♦ All of these are published 
by McGraw-Hill and collectively form a substantial back- 
ground for the two alternative papers. 

A second technique to be used was to discuss with ox- 
correspond with scholars in other parts of the country who 
were dealing with the same issues in various states. Among 
those were Kenneth Anderson, examining research and graduat 
education in Kemsas; Paul L. Dressel, examining the same 
matters in Michigan; John Millett, who had written ex- 
haustively about the subjects as they pertain to Ohio; and 
Lester 6. Anderson, doing the same for Pennsylvania. In 
all, some thirty scholars were contacted either in person 
or through correspondence to obtain information for these 
papers. Next, letters were sent to the heads of state sys- 
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terns of higher education in the more populous states - such 
as New Yorlc - requesting master plans, policy statements 
and opinions about possible new directions. Almost a hun- 
dred percent response was obtained. Similar letters were 
sent to the heads of the three regional compacts and the 
Education Commission of the States. To obtain information 
about California, letters were sent to the chancellors of 
all branches of the University of California and the presi- 
dents of the larger state universities, requesting plans, 
reports, policy statements and opinions. While the in- 
formation received varied from caii^s to campus, several 
campuses provided rich and substantial information (notably 
University of California, Berkeley; University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles; and California State University, 
San Jose) . After digesting this information, visits were 
made to the central offices of the University of California 
and the California State University and Colleges, as well 
as to several campuses witiiin each system. Generally, in 
a day of interviewing, conversations were held with princi- 
pal administrative officers and individuals who seemed to 
possess relevant information. As an item of serendipity, 
during late June an<2 July the author conducted a seminar 
on higher education policy for representatives of some 
twenty-five different institutions throughout the nation. 
To gain benefit from the collective experience represented 
in the seminar, the issues facing California were posed 
and discusised comparatively with issues faced in other 

» 
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states. The next and last^device^was^^of-^courset^to re--~^ 
fleet on this welter o£ information and to course the two 
reports. Ideally, the reports, when drafted, should have 
been submitted to a panel of experiia for criticism. How- 
ever, time limitations prevented this step from being 
taken. Hence, what results in the form of the two alter- 
native papers are the author o%m thoughts, based on the 
kinds of esqperiences described in this introduction. 

It should be cle^rly^ pointed out that the two sub- 
jects of the papers dire l^i^ily controversial and stimi- 
late strong feelings on the part of people holding radi- 
cally different viewpoints. Ihus, ocHomentary on the sub- 
jects is likely to be controversial although the author 
has made a serious atteonpt to present all sides of the 
issues being analyzed. It is hoped that these papers 
contribute to essential wide-ranging discussion on the part 
of many constituencies, for it is only out of such dis- 
cussions that sensible state policy can emerge • 
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mraoDUCTioN , 

in a sense the principal option open to the California 
Legislature is whether or not tc amend two provisions of 
Division 16.5 of the Education Code, and if to be amended, 
in what direction. The two provisions ares "... that 
the University of California is the primary state-supported 
academic agency for research," and that within the Cali- 
fornia State University and Colleges "faculty research 
is authorized to the extent that it is consistent with the 
primary function of the CSUC and the facilities provided 
for that function." But a more fundamental question is 
involved, %ihich is to %Aat extent is the theory - upon 
which the CaUfomia Master Plan is based - that diversity 
shall be obtained through a segmented system of education, 
still valid? If it is, how may the principle be made more 
operative? And if not, what alternative principle should 
be adopted? Prom these issues derive a number of other 

possible options, but the specific decisions about them 

depend upon the posture taken concerning seginaented education 
with defined role and scope for each segment. 

The concept of educational division of labor is premised 
^ the assumption that different people require different 
educational experiences and that these may be most effec- 
tively and efficiently supplied through different sorts of 
institutions, each stressing work for which it is uniquely 
fitted. Thus conmunity colleges, not excluding lower divi- 
sion preparation for some students wishing to transfer to 



a four-yesu: institution, aure designed to provide technical* 
vocational and sub-professional preparation and to offer a 
wide variety of non-degree courses for the adults of the 
coimiunity. a?he State University and Colleges, rooted 
in a strong tradition of teacher preparation, offers Bache- 
lor's degree wrlc in the Arts and Sciences and vocational 
and professional vorlc for which the Master's degree is the 
appropriate terminal preparation. While the University of 
California is not expected to divest itself of all concerns 
for Bachelor's degree programs in the Arts and Sciences, it 
is expected to concentrate the bulk of its efforts on ad* 
vanced graduate training, preparation for the major pro- 
fessions such as law and medicine, and to conduct research 
(not only in the traditional fields defined by its land- 
grant status, but in all emerging fields as well). 

Other states have not followed this pattern, and peart 
of the problem facing the Legislature is to determine whether 
other patterns might be more appropriate. Michigan maintains 
three major^ universitieV aM 

ties, each possessing some distinctiveness but with no speci- 
fic limitation placed on the function of any one. In Ohio^ 
the state elected to support the Ohio State University and 
the university of Cincinnati until they achieved status as 
comprehensive universities, and then to allow the regional 
universities to evolve according to their strengths until 
they, too, might achieve comprehensive university status. 
OSiese and other states such as Florida, louisiana, Kemscus 
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and Indiana seem to have adopted competition as public 
policy on the grounds that encouraging reasonable competition 
between institutions is an inqportcmt way to secure education- 
al excellence. Comparative evidence to support the super- 
iority of any one state's posture over any other is diffi- 
cult to discover, because educational effectiveness is so 
affected by region, relative wealth, traditions, and the 
like. However^ M. M. Chambers observes -that there is no 
persuiisive evidence that either Califpmia or Michigan has 
been more effective than the other in extending educational 
opportunity to its citizens* produced better graduate edu- 
cation- and resesucch through its senior institutions, or 
made more economical use of resources in support of higher 
education. Yet California has matintained a structured sys- 
tem of higher education while in Michigan, until quite re- 
cently, an almost unstructured cind uncoordinated non-system 
of higher education has prevailed. 

Within California there are clearly marginal degrees 
of satisfaction with segmented education a s well a s v aiying 
inteirpretations as to .the full meaning of the concept. Lead- 
ers in both the community colleges and the California State 
University and Colleges believe that the principle of seg- 
mented education is sound but should be rigorously enforced. 
Thus, the community college position holds that community col- 
leges should assume the bulk of the burden for lower division 
education but with che caveat that state resources should 
replace considerably the local resources which support the 
system. In the State University and Colleges system, the 



view prevails that those institutions should be distinctively 
4. concerned with undergraduate and graduate education up to 

the Master's degree and that they should logically graduate 
the large majority of students who receive Bachelor's de- 
grees. Such a role would leave the University of California 
^ free to concentrate on advanced professional emd graduate 
work and on research supported both by the state and by 
other sources as well. Hius CSUC leaders in the system 
office believe that the University of California's policy 
of developing and maintaining comprehensive universities - 
each with a full c<»plement of undergraduate students - is 
in violation of the spirit of the California Master Plan. 
Officials from UC, however, argue that the presence of 
undergraduate students is beneficial to the intellectual tone 
of each Ccuipus and provides a well-trained and logical pool 

of candidates for advanced graduate and professional educa- 
tion. 
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CATEGORIES OP RESEARCH ^ 

Such a seemingly simple, but actually conqplex i^sue 
must be resolved - but only in the context of a deep analysis 
of the nature of undergraduate education, graduate and prhy^ 
f essxonal education, and research. It seems wise to turn 
first to the matter of research not only because- of cost \. 
factors but because the nature of university resecirch is so 
generally misunderstood. Research is widely listed a^ ..one 
of the three over-arching purposes of higher education ^. 
along with teaching and public service. And research" "is 
generally hailed as an essential correlate of successful 
college and university teaching, yet research is rarely j / , 
treated in any analytical, evaluative or even normative way 
in the literature of higher education. 

Course-Related Research 

Within California institutions of higher education 
various categories of reseeurch are carried on but in dif- " 
fering degrees in the different segments. The first of 
these is reseeirch and scholarship necessary for professors 
to prepare their courses and to bring fresh insights to the 
attention of their students. It is the belief in the value 
of this research v^ich allows faculty members to spend 6, 
12, or- 15 hours a week in formal teaching, a workload which 
seems light when con^ared to other occupations - for example, 
medicine. The reasoning is that other tiftie will be spent 
in acquiring the new knowledge Which will make teaching 
a vital act and learning a vital experience. Of course. 



there is no good way of determining just how much time 
^ faculty members spend on this sort of activity or how ef- 

fectively* Several national surveys (for exan^le, cm un- 
published survey at tjie University of South Florida, 1971) 
asking college and university professors how they spend 
their time suggest that a total weekly workload of 53 to 
60 hours is the rule regardless of type of institution 
surveyed r and that the amount of time spent in formal class^ 
room contact with students ranged from 6 to 12 hours on the 
average . i?his would seem to allow for considerable time 
; spent in course-related reseeurch. And faculty members 
testify that class preparation is a time-consuming activity, 
but the continuing stereotype of professors using yellowed 
notes suggest that for at least some professors research 
and scholarship in connection with teaching is not a vital 
activity^ Hovf ever, from the standpoint of policy there seems 
little room to que.stx<3n the theory that this kind of re- 
search is essential and should be encouraged at all levels* 

graduate St^tident Re^ . 

The second category of research is that conducted to 

prepare graduate students* The rationale is that the essence 

I of graduate education is preparation for research and scholar- 

ly ' - - 

I ship and that K\e only valid preparation is the actual con- 

s 

I duct, under guidance, of research and scholarly projects* 

I In theory, an ideal exemplification o^ this kind of activity 

I would be a profe:fi;,5or who has identified a research domain. 
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subdivides it and requires each graduate student to work on 

S - 

one of the subdivisions, always under close supervision* 



I And in practice xtHis seems sometimes to be true, especially 
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in soioB of the science ai^t? technical applied fields. But 
there also .is the strong impression that for perhaps the 
majority of all graduate students in all field?, the student 
selects his own project, gains approval from his advisor or 
a committee, conducts the study and then submits the results 
for approval first by his advisor and then by a committee 
through the device of an oral examination, it is revealing 
that none of the documents concerning research^prepared by 
. the University of California, the California State Univer- 
sity and Colleges or the Coordinating Council for Higher 
Education indicate the extent to which this idealized team 
approach is used. Rather there are generalized arguments 
that research and graduate teaching are inextricably re- 
lated. Once again it is difficult to dispute the theory. 
[ Evidence abounds that highly successful research workers 

had early and sustained contact with a senior research work- 
er as they concentrated on problems of mutual concern. But 
there is an issue as to how such ideal situations can be 
contrived and supported for all or most graduate students in 
California institutions. Officials of CSUC contend that the 
heavy mandated teaching load does not allow sufficient time 
for planning and managing joint research efforts, and that 
restricted budgets do not allow the requisite resources 
for equipment and other essential services. UC seems to 
assume that this kind of research-oriented instruction takes 

For example: Charles Hitch, The Research Mission of the 
University of California . May 1, 1972; Louis T. BenezitT 

t?. Faculty Research in the California State Colleges . Oct. 1, 

■ 1968. ' 
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place regularly, with time provided through the relatively 
light formal classroom contact load. 

Intramural Research 

A third category of research, although clearly not 
mutually exclusive from the first two, is basic or applied 
research supported J^y state or indigenous institutional 
funds. This category is most clearly exemplified by the 
approximately 40 million dollars of state-appropriated 
money which the University of California uses each year to 
support research in agriculture emd on a few problems es- 
pecially indigenous to the state. It is also exemplified 
by research projects supported^ directly each yeau: by the 
University of California with its own funds obtained through 
endowment or from overhead funds derived from contract re- 
search. At the State University emd Colleges the situation 
is different. No state funds are appropriated specifically 
for research although some use of college or university 
facilities is tolerated. In addition, the volume of over- 
head funds from contract reseaurch is limited because the 
magnititude of such funding is limited. Various study 
groups2 have noted this seeming deficiency and the CSUC 
Board of Trustees has repeatedly requested an amount of 
approximately 5 million dollars a year to support research 



For example, Benezet, op > cit. 
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projects, Thus far, the State Department of Finance has not 
seen fit to support such an appropriation nor has there been 
a tendency to modify budget procedures to allow state uni- 
versities and colleges to redeploy resources to support re- 
search • 

In other states, notably Florida, for each fulltime 
faculty position, a campus may budget a fraction of a re<- 
search position as well as fractions of covinseling, admin*- 
istrative, and sean^ice positions; and campus administrators 
are free to allocate these in different ways. This parti- 
cular matter poses one of the most vexing of policy issues, 
for it raises the critical question of the relationship of 
education to research* If reseetrch is essential for a 
vital education program, as some evidence presented by 
the University of California suggests (a survey of under- 
graduate students provides impressive evidence that the 
presence of research and doctoral activity in an institu- 
tion is positively correlated with a favorable total edu- 
cational e3q)erience of the undergraduate students in the 
institution) , 3 then the argument can be advanced that re- 
search on CSUC campuses should be sponsored and supported - 
if for no other reason-than to enrich the intellectual tone 
of those caucuses* On the other hand, if widespread re- 
search efforts lead faculty members away from co:ncerns of 

3 

CSisorles J. Hitch, The Resesucch Mission of the University 
of California ^ May 1, 1972 • 
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teaching and of students - as is sometimes charged and even 
granted by university officials (the gains in graduate in- 
struction and research at the University of California dur- 
ing the 1960s were essentially achieved at some cost to 
undergraduate instruction) - then a more restricted posi- 
tion regarding support of research seems warranted* 

Extramural Research 

A fourth category of research, which currently con- 
sumes the greatest portion of funds at the University of 
California is contract or sponsored research supported by 
funds extramural to the state or the institutions* in this 
category, either some external agency wishes research done 
for which a college or university is especially well quali- 
fied and contracts for its accomplishment, or else an out- 
side agency provides funds for the institution to conduct 
research which it belieyes to be important* At the Univer- 
sity of California, something on the order of 150 - 175 mil- 
lion dollars is expended each year for this kind of research, 
while the California State University and Colleges in 1967 
received approximately 5 million dollars from outside sources 
to support research* The list of accomplishments from this 
kind of research has been impressive, ranging as it does 
from advances in atcmic beam surgery and in the understanding 
of cancer viruses (at the University of California) to 
studies of inner school * education and ecological factors 



in Death Valley (at the state University and Colleges) . 

•The research accomplishments in this category at the 
University of California have undoubtedly contributed to 
the prestige of that institution and its evaluation as the 
strongest overall university in the country. But there has 
also been complaint that while outside funds have supported 
this research, there has still been a substantial drain on 
the state as the University of California has appointed 
teaching assistants to replace tenured faculty who have 
concentrated on sponsored or contract research. There has 
also been serious complaint that a heavy research emphasis 
does draw faculty attention away from the needs of students, 
and there has at least been the charge that heavy research 
emphasis not only at the University of California but at 
other research universities such as Stanford, Chicago, and 
Harvard, contributed substantially to the causes of student 
unrest during the late 1960s. 

The proper resolution of this quandary proves to be one 
of the most difficult .policy issues to be resolved. There 
are those who marshall impressive argument that universities 
should divest themselves of large, externally supported re- 
search efforts in favor of separate independent research 
institutes such as Oak Ridge Atomic Energy Institute. But 
others argue first that the die is cast - that the American 
society has decided that universities are the most appro- 
priate places for the conduct of research - and secondly, 
that a heavy research emphasis supported by outside funds 
helps universities do better those things for which they exist. 
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niese categories of research are not mutually exclusive 
and are intended to be descriptive only. With respect to the 
overall policy issue o£ whether or not university research is 
valuable and Whether or not it should be encouraged^ it 
makes little difference whether the research is funded as 
support for teaching, graduate education, or as project 
research. There was a time when American collegei^ did not 
support research, and aspiring scholars sought a variety 
of other patrons to support their work* However, during the 
late nineteentn century, collegiate institutions bacame the 
favorite home for research through a continuation of .the ef*- 
forts of a determined group of scientists, the availability 
of large amounts of money in the fortunes of wealthy men, 
a generalized dissatisfaction with collegiate education, 
atnd the fact that no other haven for research made itself 
available* once the university as the home of research 
became a reality, those interested in doing research then 
developed numerous mechanisms • each with a rationale or a 
rationalization to insure steady financial support. In a 
sense, departmental reseaurch related to ins^-^ iction, re-* 
^ search as training for graduate work, or organised research 
(regardless of source of funding) are really different in* 
struments for accomplishing the same things - supporting re- 
search vAiich scholars wish to do* Thus, in the following 
analysis, for the mosr part research will be used as a 
generic term* ^ , 
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DEVELOPHBMT OF CURRENT RESEARCH POLICY 

The evolution of researdh and research policy in Cali- 
fornia since World War zi has been highly correlated with 
national tendencies. Before World War II, universities 
conducted large-scale research in a few fields such as agri- 
culture, medicine, and engineering. For the most part, how- 
ever, faculty members \Ai6 did research did it on their own 
time and with relatively little outside assistance, and in 
spite of quite heavy teaching loads. Ohe successful Worlcl 
War II experience of cooperation between the federal govern- 
ment and universities in research leading to such things as 
radar, the atomic bomb, and the proximity fuse created a cli- 
mate conducive to rapid expansion of university-based re- 
search. New federal agencies such as the National Science 
Foundation were created to sponsor, and support research, 
and foundations and businesses . began to allocate large sums 
for university research purposes. 

OSiis sudden shift produced a climate characterized by 
faculty preoccupation with research, enlarged institutional 
aspirations regarding research, and a generalized feeling 
within higher education that research was the most significant 
and rewarding activity possible for a university professor. 
However, the new climate also produced some abuses (e.g., 
faculty members shirking institutional duties) , considerable 
increase in the cost of higher education, and public and 
student bacXlash of such things as research supported by 
the Department of Defense.' Iliere is probably no systematic 



way to reconcile such divernent vie%*points* But the in- 
tensity of the differences which divide people is well re- 
vealed in several expressed opinions* Gerard Piel contends 
that " • • • the principal casualty of the Federal grant sys- 
tem, • • • is the undergraduate • • • 'the burgeoning of con- 
tract grant research has downgraded the teaching function in 
all of these universities - with but a few notable exceptions - 
especially in the sciences, and including even graduate 
education." While Jjee Dubridge argues that "Heavy teaching 
loads without research opportunities lead not to good teach- 
ing but to bad • • • No university I know will condone a gross 
neglect of teaching by any faculty member • • . Today some of 
the finest research scholars are doing outstanding teach- 
ing.''^ 

Research policy in California has been set by a variety 
of forces and provisions. The Master Plan for Higher Educa- 
tion has designated the University of CSilifoimia as the pri- 
mary agent for research and still allows the California State 
University and Colleges to conduct research consistent with 
that segment's educational missions* These seemingly clear- 
cut assignments have led to scxne confusion and the CSUC sys- 
tem has argued that resesurch related to teaching properly 
should include a wide variety of substantive research efforts. 
the University of California seems to have sought, at least 
covertly, to maintain a limited definition of the research 
role for state universities and colleges. Arthur G. Coons, 

^ Cited in Daniel S. Greenberg, The Politics of Pure Science 
(New York: Ttxe New American Library, 1967) . 
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who was instrumental in producing the Master Plan, remeurks 
that ". . . the University of California has tended to be on 
the defensive, and at times even eaicned the reputation of 
being more against State College desires, if not openly then 
covertly, than the situation demanded. 

But research policy has also been affected by federal 
policies and by policies set by local campuses. At the end 
of Worl'^ War II, the federal government, in order to main- 
tain Ji^ impetus for resesurch developed so successfully dur- 
ing tho war, opted to support reseeurch in non-governmental 
agencies, including xmiversities, rather than create many 
research institutions itself. !IIhis decision, coupled with 
latent traditions in Americsui universities and eventually 
with'substcmtial infusions of federal money, created condi- 
tions in which UC could e3q>loit its mandate to do research 
and the state colleges could seek to enlarge their reseaurch 
role. A broad interpretation of resecurch, coupled with the 
availability of funds, led officials of most UC campuses to 
use research potential as a criterion for faculty appoint- 
ment, research producitivity as a criterion for professional 
advancement and to aspire to be comprehensive campuses polar- 
ized around reseeurch (in the sense that Berkeley, U.C.L.A., 
San Francisco Medical Center and, to a lesser extent, Davis 
were) . In a 1968 survey of graduate amd professional edu- 



Arthur G. Coons, Crises in California Higher Education 
(Los Angeles: Btie Ward Ritchie Press, 1968, p. 155). 



cation, the author inteirviewed the chcuncellors of most campuses 
of the University of California and discovered that each pro- 
posed to stress research - hopefully, however, without hurt- 
ing undergraduate educatxon too severely.^ Within the State 
University and Colleges, individual campuses also contributed 
to reseaurch policy by encouraging faculty to seek outside 
support, by using research productivity as an important 
(although not the sole) criterion for promotion, and by 
working constamtly to overcome the limitations on research 
seemingly imposed by the Master Plem. 



Lewis B. Mayhew, Graduate and Professional Education 1930 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1970). 



ASSESSMENT OF RESEARCH 

Nationally 

Ultimately, policy decisions about research for the 
State of California should depend on careful cost-benefit 
analysis of research both within the state and within the 
nation. But this is^ difficult except in a few isolated 
but dramatic incidents in which a particular research 
finding has led to great practical benefits. There are, 
of course, advocates of pure or basic research who re- 
ject all need for ultimate applicability of the results of 
research. For-them it is enough to say that the quest for 
truth is mem's highest virtue and that no further justifi- 
cation than the researcher's thrill of discovery is needed 
for scientific inquiry. However, such purists seem now in 
the minority as most members of the scientific community re- 
cognize that a comfortable research policy will require 
demonstrable gains for the pxiblic good. 

On the positive side are the facts that since the end 
of World War II, university-based research has altered life 
in the United States and the world in radical ways.' Pesti- 
cides have made the green revolution possible. Basic work 
in immunology has not only restricted the spread of conta- 
gious disease but made the transplant of human organs a 
reality. From the transistor has come not only a revolution 
in communications but the exploration of space. Advanced 
studies in genetics have not only changed agriculture radi- 
cally but have provided promise of ultimately changing 
potential human disorders even before birth. However, this 
rQsy picture must be tempered by other evidence. During 
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most of the post-World War II period, the Department of De- 
fense has been a major supporter of basic university re- 
search. Yet, when Operation Hindsight attempted to trace 
the research origins of twenty major defense systems, it dis- 
covered that the contributions from basic research, much of 
it conducted in universities, were quite small and of little 
importance . ^ 

Similarly, there is conflicting testimony regarding the 
impact of post-World War II research on American universities. 
There is one argument that contends that the post-World War II 
expansion was a straight extrapolation of trends established 
in the late nineteenth century. 2 position implies 

that a major research emphasis has allowed universities to 
fulfill their proper destinies and that without research, both 
education and service would suffer* While there may have 
been a few abuses and a few examples in which a research 
emphasis has added seriously to the cost of universities, 
the benefits far outshadow the costs. Specifically, it is 
argued that the contemporary emphasis on university research 
has made American institutions the pacesetters for the world - 
a position once occupied by the German universities. It is 
contended that research has enriched teaching as well as 
produced a cadre of doctoral research workers who will be 
able to staff an ever larger and more productive research 

1 Cited in Daniel S. Greenberg, Utie Politics of Pure Science 
(New York: The New Americem Library, 1967) . 

^ 1972)^^^^^' ^^"^ — ^^^^"^^ York: McGraw-Hill, 



effort in the future. The quest on the part of developing 
institutions to enter thQ research fields has produced an 
ever-expanding number of ^centers of research excellence - 
a feat no other nation has been able to duplicate. The 
rise of such institutions as Michigan State University, 
Pennsylvania State University or the State University of 
New York at Stony Brook was ma<Je possible in large measure 
because of expanding research activities which allowed 
these institutions to recruit outstanding faculty members. 
Federal support of research far from controlling institu- 
tional direction, has, as a nile, given institutions the 
financial latitude to do better those things for which 

universities were -intended, v'v 

, >*, -J *\ 

---^ ' ^ " "\ 

However, another view is possible and can be docu- 
men ted. The national preoccupation with research and the 
rewards cissociated with it have tempted many institutions 
to seek excellence in iresearch and graduate education for 
Which they:had neither ;t^^^^ nor resources. Presi- 

dents of developing iiistitutlons. in the late 1960s confi- 
dently expected their faculties to shift from a position of 
overall devoting 5%-10?S of their time to research to one in 
which they would, devote 3396 td' 50% of their time to ^e-. 
search. This, were it to happen, would first place a serious 
demand on institutions for additional faculty just to staff 
courses, but would require .such additional financial sup- 
port from the states and ^edera^ government as to seriously 
dislocate other social priorities. 

. Paul L. Dressel and his. associates, after carefully 
examining the impaet.of federal Support on Michigan institu- 



tions^ reached the conclusion that outside supp<|rt of re- 
search through contracts and sponsorhip has seriously cur- 
tailed the abilities of presidents and boards of trustees 
to govern their institutions'. In Michigan at least, the 
emphasis placed on research produced an exodus from teach- 
ing and a disinterest in undergraduate education. Also, the 
availability- of research funds encouraged faculty members 
and institutions to aspire to inappropriate roles, leading 
among other things to demands that states support more com- 
prehensive research -oriented universities than state- re- 
sources could reasonably tolerate. A case in point is the 
State of North Carolina in which, by "designating most pub- 
lic institutions as part of two university systems, quite 
weak institutions were led to aspire to be centers of re- 
search excellence. 

Related ly, as the research emphasis evolved during the 
1950s and 1960s, partly as a result of the federal policy of 
subsidizing large-scale research installations, institutions 
came. to be involved with managing large scientific centers 
having only a remote relationship with the rest of the uni- 
versity. Big science is a natural outgrowth of a preoccupa- 
tion with research. It has been argued by Alvin Weinberg 
that the degree to which a university embraces large pro- 
ject research efforts, such as the linear accelerator at 
Stanford, the less able it is to conduct its educational 
mission. Says Weinberg: 

My own view is that the universities^ central pur- 
pose - education, coupled with Small Science - is 
compromised if the university becomes undistinguish- 



able from the federal laboratory; and that the federal 
laboratory's ability to mobilize sharply and decisive- 
ly around the most urgent national problems declines 
if the IsdDoratory becomes undistinguishable from the 
federal grant university. Each must retain its ovm 
characteriai:ics; each must maintain its identity and 
integrity. 

California 

To gauge the impact of increasing emphasis on research 
during the post-World War II period in California is no 
easier than to assess impact nationally. Economists are 
just now developing analytical tools which could aid in 
that process. Thus recourse must be had to testimony, in- 
formed opinion, and items of induction evidence. The Cali- 
fornia Master Plan gave a mandate to the University of Cali- 
fornia to be-the "primary state-supported institution for 
research," said the University has sought diligently to per- 
form that role excellently* It has attracted a distin. 
guished faculty and large amounts of outside financial sup- 
port. It has received recognition as perhaps the nation's 
most outstanding university. And in the eyes of the leaders 
of the University, it has " . . . contributed notably to man- 
kind' s general fund of knowledge, and specifically to the 
solution of social problems, depending upon application of 
that knowledge." The research posture of the University of 
California has also affected the kind of faculty assigned, for 
research and publication are judged as essential for promo- 
tion, salary increases or advemcement to tenured positions. 

^ Alvin M. Weinberg,. Reflections on Big Science . (Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Uie MIT Press, 1967, 173). 
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Hhe State University and Colleges has also been a£-* 
fected by the overall climate of emphasis on research. Some 
of the institutions have attracted some extramural support, 
especially in the sciences, although obviously not at the 
level of the University of California. And others are active- 
ly seeking outside funds. Faculty members, particularly in 
several of the larger universities such as San Francisco, 
San Jose or San Diego, have chafed under the restraint of 
being restricted to research related to the teaching mis- 
sion of the institution, and have sought repeatedly to ob- 
tain a broader definition of allowable research. This de- 
sire for greater research responsibility was one of the 
powerful forces behind the quest of several of the state 
colleges for permission to grant the doctoral degree, and 
may have been involved in the finally successful drive to 
gain designation oi some of the campuses as Universities. 

Perhaps something of the impact of the research cli- 
mate on the California State University and Colleges can be 
sensed through considering the aspirations of several state 
colleges in 1968. 

At Sacramento State, faculty engage in little research 
(average of 10 to 20% of their time) although this could 
increase to 33% by 1980. Federal foundation grants com- 
prise and will continue to comprise the major source of 
support- but increased state support is expected* Faculty 
loads which, on the graduate level, will drop from 12 to 
9 credit hours # will permit more time for research; but 
the effect of increasing pressure to do research will 
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raise total faculty responsibility.* 

At San Francisco State a similar situation existed but 
with the expectation of the several deans that faculty in- 
volvement in research would rise to 25% by 1980 from an 

estimated 10% in 1968. 

Sudi hopes expressed in 1968 could not be so confidently 
expressed in 1972, as is indicated by a series of questions 
posed by the Dean of Graduate Studies and Research in 1971 
at California State University, San Jose. These clearly 
reveal an interest in research but considerable uncertainty 
as to the viability of a major research thinist. 

e 

Faculty and student Research 

Title V currently authorizes research in the 
State colleges to the extent that such activity 
is consistent with our principal functions, under- 
graduate instiniction and graduate instruction 
through the Master's level. With continuing dis- 
cussions of joint and independent doctoral pro- 
grams, the possibility of university status, the 
sharp curtailment of sabbatical leaves and 
creative research leaves due to limited legis- 
lative appropriations, 3uid the general lack of 
State support for research: 

1. TO what extent should research, creative, 
and scholarly endeavors be essential 
criteria for retention, promotion, and 
tenure if these activities cannot be 
supported by means of faculty released 
time, fiscal resources, and administra- 
tive support? 



4 These are the opinions of key administrative officials 
Who were seirving at Sacramento State in 1968. 

5 Report of the Graduate Dean, San Jose State College, 1971. 
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2* To what extent should school deans and 
other college administration commit a 
portion of their budgeted funds in sup- 
port of reseatrch and research-oriented 
activities in their respective areas? 

3. Should staff time be diverted to support 
instructionally related research and re- 
search-related activities, and to support 
tlie development of such activities such 
as, for example/ the establishment of 
school research coordinators and depart- 
mental research coordinators? If staff 
time should be used in this manner, how 
much time should be allocated and how 
cam its use be best justified? 

4. In the face of falling appropriations for 
sabbatical and creative/research leaves, 
how can institutional resources best be 
used to provide additional opportunities 
for faculty members to engage in re- 
search, and instructional development 
projects requiring at least one full 
semester for completion? 

5. To what extent should the sabbatical 
. leaves criteria be revised to give a 

higher priority to research and research- 
related sabbatical leaves? 

6« In What ways can the amount of non-state 
funds annually appropriated for the on- 
campus Faculty Reseaurch Grants Program 
be increased? 

7. By what means cam the institution's 

capabilities to assist faculty and stu- 
dents in preparing proposals and ob- 
taining grants be enhanced by provid- 
ing additional personnel amd operating 
support to canpus offices responsible 
for these activities? 



The impact of research on the level of the states* 
economy has generally been assumed to be great and benefi- 
cial. The extensive industrial development along the San 
Francisco Peninsula is frequently linked causally to the re 
search orientation of Stanford, and the growth of the aero*- 



space industry in California is also linked to the research 
capacity of California institutions* The report on faculty 
research in the state colleges published in 1968 made a 
number o£ telling observations.^ California leads all 
states in the employment o£ scientists. Almost half of. the 
nation's Nobel winners live in California. From 1961 to 
1965 the state acquired 38.5% of all federal and R&D 
funds. The heavy investment in quality higher education 
in Califoniia has been critical in enhancing technological 
and scientific development within the state. 

However, careful search of relevant literature reveals 
little more than assertion that the economic benefits for 
a state from higher education and research are great. En^ir- 
ical evidence is lacking except for some correlational sorts 
such as the Boston Route 128 or San Francisco peninsula cases. 
There is, for example, no evidence that university-produced 
research contributes more to the economy than say corporation- 
maintained research and development activities. Indeed, since 
such research may be more applied than would be generally 
true in universities, immediate economic yield may be greater 
from corporate efforts than from university efforts. More- 
over, increased expenditures for research are obviously di- 
rected toward specific institutions and the economic gains 
may toe considerable for the area surrounding the institution 
but not spread much beyond. 

^ Louis T. Benezet, Faculty Research in California State 
Collecres, 1968. 
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One plausible hypothesis is that increased university 
research is more a product o£ an expanding state economy 
rather than a cause* Utte expansion of universities in 
Florida is a case in point* Once the two-pronged base to 
Florida economy (citrus and tourism) was e^anded through 
the introduction of industry using ligh materials to pro* 
duce smaller, more transportable goods - the state could 
then afford new universities* Even this, however, is ten- 
uous; thus the best advice is to question claims that ex*- 
panding university research does modify the economy, and to 
atten^t to determine through more careful econcxnic research 
what the facts actually are. 

Qiree of the most vexing issues which are central to a 
decision about university research are: (1) how a research 
emphasis affects education, especially undergraduate educa- 
tion; (2) the effect heavy research emphasis has on costs; 
and (3) how research affects several academic values such 
as academic freedom, responsibility, accountability, and 
professors* relationships and loyalties to the institu- 
tion* 

Once again the situation is mixed regardless of the 
category of research, fhe University of California position 
is that research enriches teaching, that whatever disengage- 
ment of research scholars from undergraduate teaching has 
taken place can be quickly rectified, and (citing data from 
the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education) that undergrad- 
uate students on research<*oriented campuses appear more sat- 
isfied with their education than do students on other sorts 
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of campuses. ' ttie study of faculty research in the State 
University and Colleges reaches a similar conclusion but 
does so almost in direct contradiction to the evidence it 
sunmarizes. It argues that research is indeed a necessary 
part of the connections between discovery amd knowledge and 
the teaching function and that a group of institutions such 
as the California State University and Colleges could fulfill 
a useful leadership role by emphasizing the relationship.® 
The report further recommends that reseaurch at state univers- 
ities and colleges should be fostered under an expanded de- 
finition of allowable research, both to eliminate the second 
class citizenship feelings of CSUC faculty members and to en- 
hance their effectiveness as teachers* 

Yet the summaries of argtunent for and against heavy in- 
volvement in research seem to favor the proposition that re- 
search does adversely affect teaching and education. On the 
one side it is argued that research whether supported by a 
department or separate grant, has drawn the best minds away 
from teaching. A professor presumed to spend about a third 
of his salaried time on research is just as prone to over- 
emphasize that activity as is the professor v;ho' receives 
outside support for his research. Even when faculty members 
teach, they resist out-of-class contacts with students because 
they interfere with research and consultation. Since so much 



Charles Hitch# op . cit . 
Louis Benezet, o£. cit. 
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research has been related to defense and defense industries, 
students have come to question the morality of faculty and 
thus resist their pedagogical efforts. Outside funding of 
star research workers has aHowed them to ignore or reject 
institutional educational goals. And the educational effec- 
tiveness of resesucch-oriented universities is called into 
question by studies of graduates of liberal arts colleges 
who achieve far better on a number of mecisures than do grad- 
uates of most research-oriented universities. Oto counter 
this, proponents of research point to an overall eiihancement 
of the quality of life because of research (scarcely directly 
relevant to teaching.) Even if research has contributed to 
student unrest, it is not the only element in the equation. 
Besides, research assures that students receive fresh know- 
ledge; and some studies suggest that the most respected 
teachers are also highly respected and productive research 
scholars. (Here it should be indicated that only one study, 
that conducted at Tuft's University, clearly supports this 
contention. "Whether we like it or not, successful research 
is the most iiqportant determinant of professional status. 
Young faculty recruited to a state college system that only 
tolerates research can only be critical of the value struc- 
ttire of that system and the ccnnprcxnises he has made of pro- 
fessional expectation." ^ 



Benezet, o£. ext. 
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Additional light is shed on this subject by Dressel in 
fhe Confidence Crisis ^ a study of departmentalism. He identi- 
fies three kinds of departments in ascending order of pre- 
occupation with research! university oriented, depazrtment 
oriented and discipline oriented. It is the university de- 
peurtment: which attends roost to educational goals, stresses 
curriculxim plcuming and emphasizes teaching. Members of 
departments at the other extreme seem simply to use the in- 
stitution as a home base from vAiich to conduct their re- 
search and consulting entires. Whatever teaching is done 
is at the faculty members* convenience and- frequently by 
graduate students to preserve the professor* s time for his 
own work. 

Ttie relationship between research and teaching is such a 
myth-laden subject that precise and broadly accepted general- 
ization is almost impossible to make. Yet, if California 
institutions are to continue an educational mission, the 
issue must be faced and resolved. When all of the argu- 
ments and evidence have been digested, a rousing maybe seems 
indicated. Some research, scholars do enjoy teaching; 
bring the fruits of their research into the classroom and 
some do not. Some research scholars do spend inordinate 
amounts of time counseling with students and some do not. 
Some research professors accommodate both their research 
and institutional obligations, while others abuse the free- 
dom which light teaching loads allow. Some productive 
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scholars are highly regarded as effective teachers while ' 
others are seen as arid pendants contributing nothing of 
value to the education of students. When careful studies •'•^ 
of judged teaching effectiveness and research productivity 
are made, the relationships appear approximately zero - thus 
supporting the generalization of maybe yes - maybe no* All 
of this suggests that the matter of teaching should be 
largely disregarded in deciding policy for research regard- 
less of category. If the University of California and/or 
the California State University and Colleges are to be en- 
couraged to engage in research, it should be on other grounds 
prestige, faculty satisfactions, economic or political. 

The matter of costs in some respects is easier to sms- 
swer - although those relating to benefits is not* Obviously, 
if faculty members shift from a 12-hour load to a 6-hour load 
on the presumption that the time freed from teaching will be 
devoted to research, increased cost results. If contract or 
sponsored research is conducted in university facilities and 
overhead allocations are less than full cost, additional ex- 
pense to the university is entailed. If, a university, in 
order to attract capable research scholars must grant tenure 
to them as well as tenure to professors who teach, eventual 
additional costs are involved. 

As a general rule, it would appear that costs of higher 
education in the United States began to increase at rates 
faster than other indices in the economy at the same time 

See Lewis B. Mayhew, Report to , the ESSO Education Founda- 
tion ("Annual Teaching Effectiveness Audit" ; New York: 
ESSO Education Foundation, 1971) • 



universities were encouraged to enter research in extensive 
ways. Further, the increase in costs appear sharper in those 
■institutions which stress research than in others which do 
not. It is revealing in this connection that a correlate of 
institutions which in 1972 are in serious financial difficulty 
are those which have taken advantage of many federal grants 
and those which have increased faculty salaries sharply - 
both correlates of a research emphasis. Thus the answer to 
the question does increased research emphasis produce in- 
creased cost is clearly yes; 

•The State of California is paying more because of the 
research emphasis of the University of. California and will pay 
more if the California State University and Colleges are en- 
couraged to pursue a more active research role. This is so 
important it should be reemphasized . If professors are 
freed from heavy classroom contact to engage in research, 
costs of classroom instruction rise, although presumably the 
instruction might be better. If professors spend a great 
deal of time devising and supervising graduate student re- 
search - generally on a tutorial basis, costs also rise. 
And if professors are provided specific state or other funds 
to engage chiefly in a research project, then the overall 
institutional expenditures will rise. 

The policy issue thus resolves itself into the question 
of whether additional costs are warranted by additional bene- 
■ fits. And these are many. College professors are attracted 
to scholarship and hence are attracted to institutions which 
encourage and reward it. 'Stie results of some research have 
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been enormous economic benefits - whicii more than offset 
costs • The early development of hybrid corn is just an ex- 
ample. Results of research in the biological and health 
fields have revolutionized the practice of medicine as 
have research results fron the physical sciences in aero- 
space, thus making possible flights to the Moon and even 
safer air travel. But how to quantify such benefits defies 
present technology* Research and education (as well as 
climate) have been associated with the expansion of the 
qalifornia population and economy. Also associated 
with the attractiveness of research and education has come 
overcrowding, exploitation of resources and a steady in- 
crease in tax levels to support the larger population and 
its needs. If all elements are considered and costed, what 
would be the overall value of heavy research emphasis? Even 
with such a caveat, probably on balance the research emphasis 
which has characterized California higher education most 
likely has been beneficial. But what the State's future 
role should be is still moot. Paul Dressel argues, and the 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Education strongly implies that 
the states should maintain .or even increase support for the 
education offered by state institutions, but that the federal 
government should support research conducted in perhaps 100 
national research universities. Those would certainly in- 
clude the University of California (Berkeley and Los Angeles) 
and Stcmford University. 



Heavy research emphasis largely supported by outside 
funds has apparently not jeopardized the behavioral concept 
of academic freedom. At times there has been the feat: that 
research funds controlled by agencies outside the university 
would provide that agency with unwarranted control over in- 
stitutional matters. Several institutional studies,*'-^ and 
one interinstitutionalv study have largely exploded that be- 
lief. Uiiere are/ of r course, qualifications. Individuals 
and departments are ' influenced by the availability of funds 
and may modify somewhat the direction of their own worX to 
obtain financial support. Department of Defense classified 
research contracts may have violated something of the spirit 
of academic ireedom but these are being rapidly eliminated. 
And institutions which have relied heavily on federal fund- 
ing for research have experienced problems when federal fund- 
ing began to level off and even decline in some fields. To 
the extent that these strictures^ have forced institutions to 
eliminate staff positions or modify programs because of 
shifts in federal funding, institutional integrity may have 
been affected. But to /arrive at this conclusion requires 
somewhat torturous reasoning. 

However, other academic values such as institutional 
- ' ^- "f \ ' V 

loyalty and responsiveness to student desires seem to have 

been eroded, especially! during the 1960s. Discipline- 




Charles Vi Kidd, Ainerican Universities and Federal 
Research Funds (Harvard University Press, 1959). 



oriented departments - supplied with an outside economic 
and political base - seem to have been somewhat indifferent 
to institutional guidelines. The fact that the large re- 
search oriented institutions experienced the greatest in- 
tensity of student protest during the late 1960s may be 
related to the research and consulting preoccupations of 
the faculty. Institutional document? prepared in support 
of a major research emphasis may dispute such a conclusion 
but the view of thoughtful students who have examined many 
campuses as well as the results of several surveys point 
to the existence of such a" relatior?ihip.^^ And a heavy re- 
search emphasis may have adversely affected a sense of col- 
leagueship or community on college and university campuses. 
Walter Metzger has described the delocalization of univer- 
sity campuses as professors have been able to spend much 
time off campus, supported by extramural funds, dealing with 
problems which transcend ceunpus fcbundaries.^^ With many 
professors, each dealing with his own specific research or 
the research of a limited number of close colleagues, there 
simply is no time or energy to relate with other elements of 
the campus community. And this seems true regardless of the 
source of support for research. Oliere are, of course, gains. 
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and these should not be overlooked « But the large research 
institutions are different places since research has come 
to be a major focus of attention. Stanford is probeibly no 
different from the University of California and on that 
campus convening committee meetings of senior professors 
is a difficult task largely because of outside commit- 
ments of faculty members (which include their own re- 
search • ) * 



SEGMENTAL RESEARCH ASPIRATIONS 



The various segments of California higher education 
obviously have different plans and aspirations. And, of 
course, it is the purpose of policy decision to encourage, 
modify or outright discourage those plans and aspirations. 

Tiniversitv of Cal ifornia 

The university of California clearly wishes to main- 
tain and enhance its research emphasis in both applied and 
basic areas. All faculty members are expected to engage 
in research. While most research is related to teaching, 
much is still conducted which is not. The University 
continues to value this whether or not it is directed 
toward the solution of various social problems. 

To limit research goals to the solution, 
of important contemporary problems seems 
undesirably restrictive. Very important 
research, even research which is not 
directly related to teaching - is some- 
times undertaTcen with the conviction 
that a deeper understanding of fmida- 
roental issues is essential, though with- 
out any assurance that the research 
effort will be productive of results 
which can be applied to contemporary 
problems in the future. It is our cer- 
tain conviction that a university must 
engage in fundaumental research both on 
topics that have obvious bearing on 
contemporary problems and on topics 
that may appear to have no connection 
with any immediate or useful applica- 
tion to current needs of society. 
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California State University and Colleges 

The California State University and Colleges has some- 
what different aspirations • The chancellor has a vision of 
institutions staffed by teacher-scholars who do scholar- 
ship and research to maintain intellectual reality, to as- 
sist in the preparation of graduate students, to bring 
fresh insight to knowledge and to contribute to the solu- 
tion of some social problems* He sees no conflict of roles 
with the University of California - for the state univer- 
sities and colleges would not engage in medical projects 
which require research to be divorced from teaching* VJhile 
he would not prohibit basic research, he feels that much of 
what his faculty members would do would be applied* Hius 
he would value the preparation of a textbook as a signifi- 
cant scholarly effort, as he would a pilot project for 
teaching inner city children. However, he, the Board of 
Trustees, and the presidents of the several campuses all 
believe that such a mission requires definite state sup- 
port in the form of limited research project funds and 
greater freedom to deploy faculty time to allow for research 
and scholarly efforts* High among needs are funds to pro- 
vide several kinds of leaves of absence for faculty members 
who wish to do research, and a more equitable salary level 
which says in effect that the state values the teacher-scholar 
as much as it does the research worker. 
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California Coinmunitv Colleges 

Public conimunity colleges, having an essentially teach- 
ing and service mission, adopt a different posture. They 
do not discourage individual scholarly effort but maXe no 
explicit financial provisions to support it. Research in 
connection with teaching, however, is encouraged, and most 
of the colleges have created the position of Director of In- 
stitutional Research to facilitate this tasX. thus, unless 
community colleges were to be converted into four-year 
institutions and begin to compete with CSUC, there is 
no particular policy issue which must be resolved, fhere 
is, of course, the matter of the proportion of lower divi- 
sion students which, community colleges should educate, and 
this does have implications for state research policy. ^ 
Community college leadership, as exemplified by several 
presidents of large, community colleges, would like a policy 
which directed all lower division students into community 
colleges, thus forcing CSUC and UC into upper divison edu- 
cation, graduate and professional education, and, of course, 
research. And this is am issue which the Legislature may 
ultimately need to decide. 

Private Institutions 

Research plans and aspirations of the private sector 
are similar to those in the public sector. The great pri- 
vate universities - Stanford, University of Southern Ceili- 
fornia, and the Cletremont group - all anticipate heavy in- 
volvement in research (both basic and applied) and tend 
to look at the University of California as an equal. The 
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private four-year colleges generally seek to accomplish 
a teaching mission enriched through appropriate and fre- 
quently small-scale research effort of individual faculty 
members • While the private universities are not the 
direct concern of the Legislature, the research efforts 
of several are clearly related to statewide research 
policy. This certainly necessitates that the University 
of California be aware of research emphases at Stanford 
and, when possible, avoid unneeded duplication of pro- 
gram. 

Evaluating Segmental Plans 

Describing research plans is easy - evaluating them is 
not. As is true of so many other portions of this paper, 
evidence of a persuasive sort is unavailable to prove much 
of anything - hence recourse must usually be had to assess- 
ment and argument. The University of California aspirations 
for research are based on some rather solid accomplishments. 
President Hitch, in his brijef prepared for the Coordinating 
Council's Select Committee on the Master Plan, lists - 
CEunpus by campus - a wide range of research projects under 
way, and an impressive list of accomplishments and honors. 
However, some questions remain. It is doubtful that a faculty 
the size of the University of California can possibly possess 
a large proportion of creative individuals who make the dra- 
matic breakthroughs in knowledge implied by the listing of re- 
search accomplishments. Such breakthroughs must rest gener- 
ally on the detailed work of lesser scholars; but again it 
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can be seriously doubted that the number of those who do 
underlying work of signif icamce would be as large as 5096 of 
the faculty. It should be made clear that there are no 
data to support these impressions - but the impressions do 
persist. This, if valid, would leave a large segment of 
the professoriate whose research work would be pedestri€m 
at best and contrived at worst. Yet the University of 
California. policies of requiring published evidence of 
research or scholarship demands that these individuals con- 
form if they wish to remain faculty. Now, it may be that 
such a policy with its accOTipanying production of good and 
bad reseeirch, is the best way of insuring that the creative 
few do their work. This, however, flies in the face of 
what is known about creative people who do their work in 
spite of obstacles. A more relaxed policy which would al- 
low creative research workers to do their work while others 
would be allowed to develop their ceureers through teaching 
and service could be viable and could improve the tonrhing 
contacts of those who chose not to concontratc on reHoarch. 

Alternatively, if the University of California wishes 
to emphasize research to the degree it apparently does, 
does this not suggest a radical deemphasis of other activ- 
ities, with perhaj a shift of undergraduate education to 
the State University and Colleges, the community colleges 
and institutions in the private sector? The Master Plan 
envisioned a variant of this scheme (i.e., a percentage 
decrease of lower division students) which has n'»ver been 
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accomplished .2 It is generally argued that the presence of 
undergraduate students is essential for the desired in- 
tellectual mix of a university campus. But nowhere is 
there persuasive evidence of the validity of this concept* 
Rather, it might appear that political and economic reasons 
were the controlling ones supporting continuing sxjbstantial 
undergraduate effort - political in the sense that large 
undergraduate enrollments do support the research aspira- 
tions of departments. One department, for example, accepts 
large numbers of doctoral candidates, exploits them as 
teaching assistants for three years auid then decimates 
their ranks through a single, extremely rigorous exam- 
ination. The large number of teaching assistants are es- 
sential to staff the large undergraduate enrollments neces- 
sary to generate PTE support. But the field is overcrowded 
so the rigorous examination insures that only a few Ph.Ds 
are produced each year. Related is uhe matter of recent 
intensive efforts on the part of the President and the 
chancellors of the University of California to stimulate 
radical reform in undergraduate education. If these are 
necessary, does this not question the alleged compatibility 
of research and tmdergraduate education? I^; the state 
maintains its policy of division of responsibility through 
segmented higher education is there not reason to consider 
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an even more radical distinction between the three public 
segments? The idea of doing so has long existed in Ameri- 
can higher education but has never really been attempted. 

Similarly, the aspirations of the State University 
and Colleges rest on warrantable accomplishments. They 
have educated large numbers of California residents and 
have become the largest producers of Master's degrees, 
many in technical fields. With limited resources, many 
of their faculty members have contributed original scholar- 
ship and creative reseeucch. Many more have adapted results 
of research and scholaucship to the educational needs of 
students. And the ideal of this teacher-scholar is an. 
intriguing one, conjuring a vision of a university pro- 
fessor living for his students but keeping always abreast 
of the latest scholarship and doing research himself to 

maintadn -intellectual freshness. - ^ 

Questions also arise conceding these dreams. The 
history of American higher education since World War II has 
revealed what an insidious tiling is graduate education and 
research. With rare exceptions (Towson State in Maryland 
is one) faculties have fought for the right to reduce teach- 
ing loads, enter graduate education and engage in at least 
the manifestations of research. And with reason. The life 
of a research-oriented professor in the 1960s was a good 
life, including great personal freedom, reaisonably adequate 
compensation, and a cloak for vsucious activities of claLimed 
uncertainties of research and creativity. Is there not the 
danger that if greater encouragement for research wais given 



CSUC faculty members, this would begin an inexorable evolu- 
tion toward a full research-oriented institution? 

Secondly, a major basis for the arguments of the State 
University and Colleges for more research is to improve 
faculty morale. Claimed high attrition among faculty is 
blamed by the presidents on the lack of research opportun- 
ities. Yet there are other sorts of institutions, located 
in much less salubrious climates, which stress teaching, 
produce well educated people, and maintain a highly stable 
and satisfied facuJ.ty. This suggests that if morale is 
the issue there may be other ways of solving the problem 
which could range from placing salaries on a parity with 
the University of California to incresising secretarial 
help for professors. 

Thirdly, one gets the impression that CSUC faculties 
may not be as imaginative about their teaching as the rhetoric 
ixtqplies. Faculty decisions about curriculum seem to have 
been generally shaped by disciplinary considerations in spite 
of* growing evidence concerning the develcipmental needs of 
youth. Would not greater encouragement of research tend 
to increase this disciplinary orientation? Some of the 
highly successful institutions such as Sarah Lawrence or 
Stephens College have discovered their programs moving away 
fj^mHhe needs of .students _ as . they recruited more -^research- 
oriented professors. 
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RESEARCH POLICY IN OTHER STATES 



i 

California research policy is somewhat different from 
that found in other wealthy and industrial states, chiefly 
in the attempt to concentrate research in one segment of 
higher education. The justifications for university re- 
search and the aspirations for ever more state support are ' 
substantially the same whether they are advanced from- the 
University of California or from all of a given state's 
four-year institutions. In Michigan, for example, there are 
three comprehensive universities - Michigan State University, 
university of Midiigan and Wayne State University, and nine 
regional universities of varying size, which serve essentially 
the same role as CSUC's in California. State policy is to allow 
C' each of these institutions to evolve in whatever direction 

the region, administration and faculty judge appropriate. 
Dressel summarized the situation thusly: 

In general, the picture is of twelve institu- 
tions of differing sizes, systems of finan- 
cial support and backgrounds of purpose and. 
function, but which, with perhaps one or two 
exceptions, are moving or planning to move to- 
ward increasing research activity and graduate 
programs. While it is doubtful that the re- 
gional universities will ever approximate the 
magnitude of research carried on in the three 
major universities, administrators of the re- 
gional institutions believe that their research 
function should be expanded to contribute to 
an intensified level to the needs of the nation 
and state, to meet the requirement's for ade- 
quate training of students, and to provide 
opportunities for professional fulfillment 
on the part of their f acuities. 1 



Paul L. Dressel and Donald R. Come, Impact of Federal Sufi- 
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itI5n7"COntract No . NSF C-506, 1969, pp. 41-42). 
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Texas public higher education consists # as does Cali- 
fornia, of systems of institutions, but these are not sharply 
differentiated from each other with respect to level of edu- 
cation or function- There is the University of Texas sys- 
tem and the Texas A. & M. system, and while the University 
of Otexas system is more involved in research than the de- 
veloping Texas A. & M. system, state appropriation formulas 
make no distinction between the two flagship campuses and 
the smaller elements of the system. The research potential 
for all campuses is stressed in a recent examination of 
organized research in Texas, conducted by the Coordinating 
Board, Texas College and University System. It argues that: 

Each institution of higher education in 
Texas has a number of significant research 
opportunities suitable for investigation 
given sufficient organized research money; 
amd each of these institutions is now achiev- 
ing less than its full reseetrch potential 

An equally permissive posture toward research charac- 
terizes the City University of New York. Its Master Plan 
reads: 

Faculty research and scholarly activity is 
, encouraged in all units of the University 

. amd in all of the programs from the com- 
munity colleges through the most advanced 
doctoral programs. The several colleges 
plam expanded research opportunities for 
all faculty members by reorganizing their 
teaching schedules, providing released 
time for research, increased funds for 



The Critical Role of Or ganized Research in Texas Higher 
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assistants, secretarial help and supplies, 
and through the formation of research centers 
and institutes. Olxe nature of the facilities 
provided in all of the iinits for the pre- 
peiration of proposals is improving. 3 ^ 

Another way of comparing California research policy to 
other states is to examine several multicampus universities, 
each similar in some respect to the University of Cali- 
fornia system or the California State University and Col- 
leges. In general, those systems can be classified into 
three categories: segmental (California, Missouri, Wis- 
consin, and North Carolina) , regional (New York) and mixed 
(Illinois and Texas) . In general, the segmented systems 
are somewhat less flexible with respect to research oppor- 
tunities and tend to assign different roles to different 
higher education levels within the state. In Missouri, 
for example, the four campuses of the University of Missouri 
are expected to engfage in research. However, the state 
colleges are not. In contrast, research at all institu^ 
tions is encouraged in the two New Ydrk systems (SUNY and 
CUNY) and in the .mixed Texas and Illinois systems. 

Each of these different patterns has arisen out of 
tradition and indigenous factors and there is little con- 
crete evidence to support one scheme over another. The 
California segtoented system has maintained some ostensible 
difference of function between the University of California 
and the State University and Colleges, but at some cost to 



^ Master Plan of the Board of Higher Education for the City 
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faculty morale and perhaps institutional prestige in im- 
portant areas such as attractiveness . to extramural funding. 
However, there has bden a drift on the part of some campuses 
(San Francisco, Sah Jose) to a de facto university status 
which might call for a reassessment of support for research. 
In mixed systems / iiidividual campuses seem to feel freer 
to develop their own strengths, but with the danger that 
such freedom Ifeads to precipitate rush to graduate work 
and research. If there is sentiment on the part of scholars 
of higher education, it is in the direction of growing dis- 
illusionment over the rigidities of the California seg- 
mented system but tmcerted-nty as to how institutional am- 
bitions can f be contained with another system. 
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EMERGING FEDERAL POLIC* 

State policy for research cannot be decided without re- 
ference to federal research policy • Hence, it is instruc- 
tive to distill out of much discussion what federal policy 
is liTcely to be. Dael Wolfe has digested much of this 
material and provides a reasonably consistent view of what 
is liTcely to happen.^ Generally three historic tendencies 
will provide the framework for research policy. T?here is 
an absence of a master plan and none is anticipated. Com- 
petition between institutions has been the rule and has 
helped build science and universities; it is liTcely to con- 
tinue. There has hlstojfically been cooperation between the 
federal government and universities and this, too, will pre- 
vail. 

Within those paremieters i'^several trends seem logical 
and inevitable . '^-^llie^ federal policy of using universities 
and other private agenciosp:o achieve rononrch qonln rntlicr 
than monopolize the domain itself v/ill lilcoiy continue. 
Although federal grants to support institutions are almost 
a reality, research goals will continue to be achieved 
through project grants cOid sponsorship made to both public 
and private universities to such an extent that both will 
emerge as quasi-public utilities. The federal government 
will also continue to chsuirtel research funds through many 
agencies rather than, through one superagency. There lilceXy 

^ Dael Wolfe, The Home of Science (New York i McGraw- 
Hill, 1972)*'"^ " : 
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will be an increase in the number of federally created in- 
stitutes for specific research missions* As an over-arching 
policy^ the United States govemraent will continue to strive 
for research excellence over a broad front rather than con- 
centrate in limited fields as Switzerland and The Nether- 
lemds have done. 

But these tendencies will be modified by certain in- ^ 
tractabilities. Funds available for research will increase 
each year but at a much slower rate than was true in the 
1960s* This slowdown will accompany a slowdown in rates 
of increase in university enrollments v^ich may actually 
decline for a few years after 1980-82 • This means that the 

i 

] 

need for Ph.Ds will decline, which suggests either curtail- 
ment of supply or a search for other means of utilizing 
their skills and talents. Because of the overall slowdown 
there will be more intensive competition for federal funds. 
Research funds will not increase at the rate of increase 
in the number of research workers. Thus states wishing 
their share of research funds might consider limiting and 
strengthening the number of institutions which logically 
might search for them. 
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POLICY ALTERN2^TIVES 

The policy alternatives available to the Legislature 
are many, varied and complex. At the most fundamental 
level are two questions* First, should the state attempt 
to set research policy? And if so, is the underlying theory 
of accomplishing diversity of education through a seg- 
mented system of higher education still valid? The tri- 
ft 

partite system of colleges and universities codified into 
law in 1960, has increased the input of students into 
higher education* However, outputs of the state in terms 
of degree and certificate holders has lagged behind other 
states with a less rigid structure*^ With respect to re- 
search the segmented system has allowed the University of 
California to feel preeminent in the field and to exploit 
fully the research opportunities which the federal govern- 
ment provided during the 1960s\ The system tolerated some 
research within the State University, and Colleges, but has 
contributed to continuing resentment on the part of facul- 
ties that they are indeed second-class citizens - having 
lower salaries and larger teaching loads - yet are re- 
quired to meet certification requirements minimally similar 
to those maintained at the University of California. Now, 
if changes were to be made, one of several alternatives 
seems available: 
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Changing Master Plan Provisions 

1. Campuses of the University of California and the 

IE** 

^ California State University and Colleges could be 

converted into coequal comprehensive institutions 
(regardless of source of control) and permitted to 
expand as regional needs, availability of funds and 
faculty talents allowed* Such a scheme could wit- 
ness Riverside and Santa Barbara being more college 
while CSU, San Francisco or San Jose emerge as re- 
search-oriented comprehensive universities. There 
are some models in which mixed roles exist in the 
same system - note Mizmesota, Illinois and 
Louisiana. It would recognize the reality that 
San Francisco and San jbse are already at the com- 
prehensive university status (i.e., liberal arts, 

r 

^ graduate programs and a number of professional 

schools) and that UC, Riverside is not - nor is it 
likely so to develop. Certainly the scheme would 
demand equalization of salary said prerequisites for 
faculties performing similar functions. 

2. A more radical alternative would be to dismember 

^ existing systems, replacing them with regional sys- 

tems, each of which would operate community col- 
leges, four-yeaS^ colleges and university centers. 
OJhis in a way is in effect in New York with 
metropolitan New^York being one region and the 
rest of the state another. Obviously, the con- 
^ stitutional status of the University of California 
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would maOce acc3omplishraent of this plan difficult, 
and probably impossible to accomplish. But the re- 
gional concept has the virtue of bringing control 
of institutions closer to the people who support 
them and can allow regional planning which could 
locate new campuses or assign role and scope to 
existing campuses in a more rational memner than is 
currently true - ?.g.# the present overlap of some 
functions at San Jose and Santa Cruz. 

3. An even more radical alteamative would take one of 
two forms: Both segments could be dismembered, new 
governing boards created for each campus and each 
institution allowed to pursue its own destinies 
under constraints imposed by a stronger Coordina- 
ting Council for Higher Education. Or a similar 
goal could be achieved by the creation of a single 
statewide board responsible for all four-year in- 
stitutions in the state - similar to the system in 
Florida. The new board would then allocate role 
and scope to campuses according to need and local 

_conditions . * 

4. A fourth alternative would allow the two systems 
to stand but would remove statutory limitations on 
the development of individual campuses. Thus the 
designation of UC as the primsfry research agency 
would be removed as would the limitation on re- 
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search at CSUC* Hhis then would allow state col- 
leges and universities, when appropriate, to move 
into a much greater concentration of research ef- 
forts, and unless restraints were imposed, would 
result in an overall expansion of research activi- 
ties in the state. A modification of this concept 
would allow the provisions regarding UC to stand 
but would relax the limitation imposed on CSUC 
somev^at. Such a revision might use such language 
as: "Faculty and student research is recognized 
and supported insofar as it is appropriate axjd 
essential to the primairy instructional function of 
the California State University and Colleges 
HhiB revision would please CSUC officials and may 
be sufficiently unthreatening to officials of the 
University of California as to find acceptance 
with that segment. Hence, this might be the most 
realistic revision, if revision is to come about. 
An implication ^^f^Ute^^^evision, however, would be 
the acknowledgment that state financial support at 
some realistic levels would be provided to the 
State University and Colleges. 

But the state posture toward research, almost regard- 
less of the provisions of the Master Plan, cam be modified 
in any one of several directions. Hie status quo can be 
continued with either greater or lesser monitoring of re- 
search by the Legislature and executive offices of the 
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state government. The state could vastly increase its en- 
couragement of research or it could move in the opposite 
direction amd actively, discourage research either on all 
campuses or on selected campuses. 

Modifying Research Emphasis : 

Olhe previous alternatives for the most part imply some 
change in the overal structure of California higher edu-- 
cation. Very likely no significant restructuring is pos- 
sible. However, within the existing system at least three 
general alternatives are available and can be brought 
about through existing mechanisms: 

Alternative Mechanism 



1) Intensify research emphasis A. Removal of some distinc-* 

tions between the Univer- 
u r^j sity of California and 

* l—^^ Z-z:^ - the State University 
^ and Colleges. 

B. Appropriation of funds 
specifically for re-» 
search. 

C Creation and funding of 
centers amd institutes. 

0. Encouraging search for 
extramural funds. 

E. Making lump sum appro- 
priations for both 
segments . 

F. Increasing state sup- 
port for enlarged com- 
munity college capacity. 

G. Creating incentive for 
greater research activ- 

^ • ity especially in the 

( State University and 

Colleges. 
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2) Reduce research emphasis 



3) Maintain current emphasis 



A* Maintaining present 

limitation on State Uni- 
versity and Colleges re-- 
search or maXing even more 
stringent restrictions* 

B* Reducing appropriations 
according to extramural 
grants made to institu- 
tions • 

C* Eliminating direct appro- 
priations for orgeuiized 
research^ 

D* Appropriating funds ac- 
cording to a weighted 
formula favoring under- 
graduate enrollment. 

E* Restricting capital ap- 
propriations for educa- 
tional facilities only* 

F* Modifying mission of cam* 
puses of the University 
of California through 
appropriations* 

6* Appropriating funds on 
the basis of perceived 
heavier teaching loads* 



Intensifying Research Emphasis 

If the state were to encourage an ever greater emphasis 
on reseaucch for the University of California, it could take 
any one or all of a number of steps* It could declare the 
University to be an exclusively graduate and professional 
research-oriented institution, and through negotiations with 
the Board of Regents could seek to eliminate undergraduate 
students*' This would, of course, mean chcuiging levels of 
state support* But while the University would lose appro- 
priations for undergraduate teaching, those could be com- 
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pensated for by increased levels of support along several 
dimensions. Faculty members would be senior professors ex- 
pected to meet one formal graduate course each term, aided 
by advanced graduate assistants arid post-doctoral fellows. 
Faculty members would be ejcpected to spend the bulk of their 
time advising graduate students and conducting research. 

A number of institutes' and centers might be created by 
the state and supported on a sustaining basis in the way in 
which agriculture and oceanography are now supported. And 
there is good reason for this to happen. Research on urban 
problems, pollution, inner city education and the like have 
not been particularly productive because no sustaining sup- 
port has been available, thus forcing scholars to shift 
attention according to the availability of funding. Several 
of the institutes at the State UniversitJ^'of Mew YoriTat 
Stony Brook are prototypes of irfiat could be attempted, in 
addition, the University could be encouraged to seek extra- 
mural support for basic research and provided such incen- 
tives as being allowed to retain all overhead expenses. 
This could stimulate still further research. State govern- 
ment itself could also sponsor and support basic research 
and could routinely require that all state-contracted re- 
search be first offered to relevant campuses of the Uni- 
versity of California. Such a radical shift in emphasis 
would be reflected in budgets in many different ways, the 
details of which transcend the scope of this paper. 

A variant of this posture would be to encourage Berkeley, 



U.C.L.A. and perhaps another of the comprehensive campuses 
to become research universities and to require through 
limitations on appropriations that the research activities 
at the other campuses of UC be curtailed. 

The implications are obvious. Greater student enroll- 
ment would be placed in the state colleges and universities 
and the community colleges* OJhere would likely be consider 
eU^le euitagonism on the part of alumni and segments of the 
faculty most concerned with undergraduate teaching. It 
might produce a constitutional crisis and probably would 
require cunending the Constitution. OSie chances are that 
such an extreme step could not be taken; but there have 
long been persuasive curguments that research should be 
sepsurated from undergraduate teaching, extending as far 
back as Caurdxnal Newman, the first President of Stanford, 
and roost recently by critics such as Paul Dressel or Alvin 
Weinberg.^ They hold that while intellectually alert 
people are needed for undergraduate teaching, research 
scholars are not, and that to confuse roles means hurting 
one activity or another* Uie research needs and the edu- 
cational needs would be best served by a clear break, pain- 
ful though that might be. ' ■ 

A more realistic Vcuriant would be for the I^gislatinre 
to try once again to enforce the provisions of the Master 
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Plan which would limit the lower division enrollments at 
the university of California or perhaps make them even 
more stringent • This action, coupled with a general re- 
duction in graduate enrollments brought about by the over- 
supply of doctorates, could bring about campus reductions 
in certain kinds of services as well as an intensification 
of faculty research./ This, of course, is the broad policy 
favored both by CSUC and the community colleges • It would 
be opposed by the University of California on educational 
grounds (desirability of student mix, and access to bright 
undergraduate students) as well as on political and eco- 
nomic grounds. But it may well be the most feasible alter- 
native. 

Reducing Research Emphasis 

Or the adverse policy could be adopted, i.e., reduce 
the research emphasis. The instruments are at hand even if 
a bit draconian. The Legislature could mandate increased 
teaching loads as it now does for the State University and 
Colleges. Of course, an outright requirement would en- 
counter the constitutional freedom of the University of 
California as did a similar attempt on the part of the 
Michigan legislature to mandate teaching loads for Michigan 
State University and the University of Michigan. However, 
the same Result could be achieved through appropriations 
limitations or emphasis. It could separate from state sup- 
port iJie several major reseaucch installations. It could in 
crease the prpportipn of overhead funds v^ich revert to the 
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state or even subtract from appropriations amounts received 
fipm contract or sponsored research* It could^ as a matter 
of public policy, announce that only research conducted for 
thfe- prepcttdtion ol yrctdudte atudentu «!uulci udt* university 
facilities, axid require strict accouii^iing for the use of 
faculty time on contract or sponsored Iresearch projects. 

The implications of such an extreme policy can be 
quickly indicated. Many scholars would leave the univer- 
sity. Loss of prestige would probably adversely affect re- 
cruitment of graduate students, new faculty and extramural 
funds (whose sources always assume that. the state will, in 
one way or auiother^ pay at least a share of research pro- 
jects) . It further might adversely affect the healthy 
sciences and could hurt ef fprts to find solutions to vex- 
ing California problems. And certainly the political re- 
percussions would be substantial. This is not really a 
viable alternative but it does possess elements which, if 
adopted in moderation, could be acceptable. 

.The Legislature could assume that the 1950s and 1960s 
produced an over-emphasis on research and that some curtail- 
ment is desirable without destroying the whole enterprise. 
It could treuasfer to^ederai control some installations and 
then on a program-by-program basis eliminate those which 
seem farthest removed from the central educational mission 
of the university. At the same time, it might call into 
question the need for comprehensiveness on all UC campuses. 
It could be argued that Berkeley, U.C.L.A. and Davis should 
be so supported and that the others, even though they have 
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expanded research' interests, could be cut back to the edu- 
cational missions comparable to the State University and 
Colleges. This would clearly cause dislocations but all 
of which could be accommodated. Undergraduate enrollments 
at Berkeley, U.C.L.A. and Davis could- be reduced with 
students and excess faculty transferred to the other cam- 
puses • Similarly, major research teams, scholars and in-„ 
stallations could be transferred to the research -oriented 
campuses. Such limitations would be based on the need to 
curtail graduate erirollment^ the inability of the state or 
federal government to support the nximber of comprehensive 
research campuses which now exist, and the conviction that 
what California needs is more attention to education and 
less to graduate study and research. 

The general approaches suggested for the University of 
California could be applied with modifications to the State 
University and Colleges ♦ Or the Legislature could maintain 
the status quo.' 
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CONCLdSIONS 

While this paper was designed to pose policy alter- 
natives for the Joint CJommittee, several observations seem 
so salient that they should be presented to aid in inter- 
pretations of the the alternatives. 

While gross legislative or executive audits and at- 
ftempts to regulate research activities overlook subtle 
nuances as to how universities function, they do imply - 
and my own observations corroborate - that the reseaurch 
emphasis of the University of California has been over- 
emphasized to the detriment of undergraduate education, 
:some graduate education and needs of the state. As indi- 
cated earlier, research productivity has been impressive; 
but even casual visits to the various campuses suggest 
that iEau: from all faculty are productive scholars living 
on^ the frontiers of knowledge* Uiere is much textbook 
writih^^ and sheer redundancy which is claissif ied under the 
heading of -^research. Not that these are bad. But they do 
differ from the ideal described in Vcurious University posi- 
tion papers. What is needed is a legislative posture which 
will allow research and scholctrship but which will restrain 
such a preoccupation with researcli that every permement 
appointment i^^presumed to do reseaorch. Faculty members 
at no major uni'^ersity are all productive scholaors and in- 
stitutional policy ^sho\a,id reflect that fact. 

A secoxfd im^^essjx>n is especially complex and contro- 



versial. This has to do with the relationship between re- 
search and teaching loads ctnd what difference^ if any^ that 
relationship makes. As has been indicated earlier^ the 
evidence concerning the relationship between research pro- 
ductivity and teaching effectiveness is so mixed that the 
whole matter must be declared moot and research policy dis- 
cussed on grounds other than contributions -positive or 
negative to^ teaching effectiveness. However^ there is _a 
relationship between research eund time spent iix teaching. 
The Depsurtment of Finance 1972 audit of teaching loads cmd 
student enrollments suggested that classroom contact hours 

. \. '""^ '"N 

of four campusea of the University of California rsmged 
from 4 to 6 hours and implied that tKe'se loads allowed con- 
siderable time for research of eithei; departmental or con- 
tract variety. The University of California on the basis of 
its own studies suggested that teaching contact hours ^ in- 
cluding contacts for independent study ^ more nearly were 

-\ ------- _. . . _ 

in the 15 - 17 hours per week# emphasizing that research 
had not cut into cdntact hours. Rather^ the argument ram^ 
the research-oriented faculty usedra^variety of teachxng 
techniques maHy of which were^^.made ^possible because of re- 
search interests of the faculty. It is difficult to re- 
concile such divergent conclusxons. However^ from im- 
pressions gained from msuiy campus visits and the testimony 
of campus leaders^ a researph-oriented faculty teaching con- 
tact of 5 - 6 hours is expected as the rule . This is not to 
say that more teaching hours are wasted or that they should 



not be supported. Rather it points to the .fact that as re- 
search effort goes up, teaching loads go down.^ 

In light of this discussion, developments in higher 
education generally, and the problems facing the State of 
California, several recommendations can be made to suggest 
one consistent set of policy decisions. 

1. It would seem wise to drop the language declaring 
the University of California as the primary re- 
search agency and limiting the research mandate 
for CSUC. The language conceals reality and 
forces the University of California into an.ian- 
necessary preoccupation with research on the paurt 

^ of all fulltime faculty emd forces distinct feel- 
ings of inferiority on CSUC faculty. If there is 
need for monitoring the research effort of either 
segment, it can be done by other means. 

2. It would also seem wise to examine the possibility 
of a national evolution of research effort into a 
condition in which not more than one hundred in- 
stitutions were the principal research agencies, 
supported for the most part by federal funds. If 
this were to happen, auid powerful groups urge it, 
then California might expect to maintain possibly 
four - or at the outside five - major research 
campuses (Berkeley, Stanford, U.C.L.A., Davis and 

^ Lewis B. Mayhew, Graduate and Professional Education 1980 , 
Op . cit. 
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perhaps Irvine or the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia) • Faculties on other campuses in either the 
public or private sector would obviously not be 
enjoined against doing research. But their primary 
missions would be education and relevant service. 
If national research universities" did become a 
reality, then the reason for the clear-cut assign- 
ment of different functions to UC and CSUC could 
be eliminated. Several plausible structures sug- 
gest themselves. The two systems could be main- 
tained for historical reasons but with no presup- 
positions of essential differences between campuses 
of one or the other system. Or all of the teaching 
campuses could be accommodated within one system, 
while another system would control the. research 
campuses and still another would administer the 
medical centers. In a sense, the doctrine that 
medical education necessitates that medical schools 
require close affiliation with^a university is open 
/to question. The interchange between faculties of 
•medicine and other parts of a university are usually 
slight. When medical schools need new insights 
such as sociological, -psychological and the like, 

there is the tendency, to appoin%*^relevant full time 

♦ - _ 

faculty members to the medical school rather than 
draw upon appropriate faculty members from graduate 
schools of arts and sciences. Nor is the existence 



of a medical scJiool an essential for a university 
wishing strength in the biological sciences. 
Princeton does not maintain a medical school yet 
has experienced no difficulty in creating a strong 
program in biological sciences . 
Among the many things which the Legislature should 
consider in making policy decisions are the mechanisms by 
which state research policy should be established. As has 
been indicated, present policy has been established by 
several sentences in the Education C5ode, the various poli- 
cies and programs of the federal government, decisions by 
the Department of Finance, opinions of the Legislative 
Analyst, aspirations of educational leaders, and obviously 
by the interests and desires of faculty members. That mix- 
ture of checks and balances worked reasonably we^ during 
times of expansion and relatively unlimited extramural 
funding, paarticularly for the various campuses of the Uni- 
versity of California. However, i^ oiie assumes that rates 
of federal spending for research are bound to be slower 
diaring the 1970s than during the 1960s, and if one also 
assumes that research support will more frequently be pro- 
vided for applied research than it has in the past, the 
previous mechanisms for establishing research policy may 
prove inadequate. What new mechanisms may be produced will, 
of course, depend on the capabilities and limitations of 
the veirious instiruments which, when combined, result in the 
apparatus for establishing policy. 

i 
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At the base of university research policy are the in- 
terests of scholars who have found within the American 
university an ideal place in which to do their work. More 
frequently than riot, those interests have focused on basic 
and pure research conducted without particulco: regard for 
application to practical problems. This faculty interest 
in basic work has# in the opinion, of many, placed the 
United States in the leading scholarly role; and there are 
those who contend that faculty interests should continue 
to govern. However, within the scientific community there 
has arisen the belief that the American society will no 
longer support basic pure research without some explicit 
concern being given to a pay-off in terms of practical 
benefits. If this is true, then faculties must be per- 
suaded to undertake more applied work in critical social 
problems, or some devices must be created to control their 
research plans to insure social concerns are accommodated. 

If some monitoring of research is necessary, it will 
be most effectively done on individual campuses through 
published guidelines indicating campus priorities, through 

careful review of research proposals, and through monitor- 
ing to insure that research efforts support or at least 
are consistent with other campus missions (education and 
service). Procedures for this *kind of campus direction 
have long been in existence. However, if the legislative 
desire that "... research efforts unrelated to teaching 
contribute to the solution of important contemporary prob- 



lems** is to be achieved, those procedures should be made 
more effective. 

But in a state maintaining separate systems of higher 
c3(lu«*aLloii# cam|juti«3» eaniiot deveiop 9uideiXnc?ti iadepeiictcitt. ly 
without producing considerable redundancy. System offices 
must also develop guidelines and monitoring techniques which 
can assign differing research roles and varying scopes of 
research to individual campuses. ^Ihis would be particularly 
true if some attenqpt were made within the University of 
California to stress research on some campuses while 
emphasizing teaching on others* !I!his is a delicate matter 
for central offices have a propensity to develop into rigid 
bureaucracies. There is some criticism on some CSUC and 
UC campuses that the central bureaucracy has already grown 
too powerful and too cumbersome. However, risks must be 
taken if a rational statewide policy is to emerge and the 
two systems, if they are to be maintained, should be ex- 
pected to do considerably more than simply endorse campus 
aspirations. This role for a segmental office would be a 
new one, for in general all multicampus universities have 
left the substance and direction of research to individual 
faculty members, subject only to broad budgetary con- 
straints. However, there is a growing conviction that 
while a central staff is not qualified to initiate or 
assess specific research proposals, . .it does have an 
interest in the overall substance and direction of campus 
research that is not met by fiscal monitoring alone. With 



adequate information about both trends in funding and cur- 
rent campus research capabilities and interests # the cen-* 
tral administration can play a valuatble role in uniting 
these to produce a greater research potential than that of 
any single campus."^ 

Even statewide systems may take too limited a view of 
a state's research needs, hence a search for still higher 
levels of monitoring and control* Three principal options 
seem open: (1) to rely on administrative offices of state 
goveimment and legislative scrutiny, (2) to create a state- 
wide board of control as has recently been done in Wisconsin, 
North Carolina and Rhode Island, or (3) to invest a coordin- 
ating agency such as the California Coordinating Council for 
Higher Education, with greater responsibility for research 
policy. In general, those who have studied statewide co- 
ordination and plemning, such as Robert Berdahl^ favor 
strengthening the role of the coordinating agency so that it 
can involve itself more directly in research policy. Typi- 
cally these agencies review and make recommendations^ re- 
garding new educational programs proposed by the various 
campuses and systems; but they have not entered into the 
research emphasis of caunpuses and systems except in such 
cases as the California Coordinating Council *s support of 
the request for research funds by CSUC. Perhaps the time 
has come when the Coordinating Council should enter more 
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directly into research policy* This could take the foann of 
exposing to the public the various issues related to research 
policy or doing more to prescribe role and scope for the 
various campuses and systems* 

It may be, however, that state research policy is so 
complex as to require a completely new instrvunentality. 
Federal research policy only became focused after the crea-* 
tion of the National Science Foundation. Perhaps California 
shou]^ consider a statewide equivalent with a charter some- 
what similar to that of the NSF as it was originally plan- 
ned. It was to furnish funds needed for basic research in 
colleges and universities, to coordinate research programs 
and matters of importance to national welfare and to formu- 
late national policy toward science. A serious alter- 
native for the Legislature would be a state science founda- 
..tion. 
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